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is that, as I said above, our tradesmen in England
are not, as it generally is in other countries, always
of the meanest of our people. Nor is trade itself in
England, as it generally is in other countries, the
meanest thing the men can turn their hand to; but,
on the contrary, trade is the readiest way for men
to raise their fortunes and families; and therefore
it is a field for men of figure and of good families to
enter upon.

N. B. By trade we must be understood to include
navigation and foreign discoveries; because they
are, generally speaking, all promoted and carried
on by trade, and even by tradesmen, as well as
merchants; and the tradesman, as owners, are at
this time as much concerned in shipping as the
merchants, only the latter may be said to be the
chief employers of the shipping.

Having thus done a particular piece of justice to
ourselves, in the value we put upon trade and
tradesmen in England, it reflects very much upon
the understandings of those refined heads who pre-
tend to depreciate that part of the nation which is
so infinitely superior in wealth to the families who
call themselves gentry, and so infinitely more nu-
merous.

As to the wealth of the nation, that undoubtedly
lies chiefly among the trading part of the people ;
and though there are a great many families raised
within few years, in the late war, by great employ-
ments and by great actions abroad, to the honour of
the English gentry, yet how many more families
among the tradesmen have been raised to immense
estates, even during the same time, by the attending
circumstances of the war ; such as the clothing, the
paying, the victualling and furnishing, &c., both